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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 





EXISTENTIALIST MANNERISM 
AND EDUCATION 


N 1953 I spent two months in West Germany traveling from 
I university to university and listening to lectures and seminars 
in philosophy. I found that the philosophy prevailing in academic 
Germany is a sort of existentialist mannerism. The following pages 
attempt to assess the intellectual and moral effects which this 
philosophy is likely to have on the hundreds of thousands of 
German students exposed to it. 

This paper has no philosophical ambition. Its emphasis is 
mainly on the educational implications of existentialist mannerism. 
I apologize to the non-philosopher for the few philosophical sections 
inevitable in an article on the teaching of philosophy; and to the 
philosopher for the more numerous unphilosophical oversimplifica- 
tions, equally inevitable in an article of this kind. 4 

‘ 


I. THe LOWERING oF INTELLECTUAL RESISTANCE 


If one knows the philosophy of the average educated German 4 
one can predict whether or not a new Hitler, if conditions con- g 
spire to create one, would encounter much intellectual and moral i 
resistance. This may sound unrealistic to Americans. In com- 
parison with religion, philosophy plays a minor part in their life. 
In Germany, however, philosophy as Weltanschauungslehre has 
supplanted religion to a considerable extent and plays an impor- Pi 
tant role in the spiritual household of the educated classes. The iY 
prevailing philosophy in Germany is now Existentialism. Exis- i 
tentialism is precisely the kind of philosophy which will lead to a i 
lack of intellectual and moral resistance to political Romanticism.* 
I shall speak about intellectual resistance first. 

By intellectual resistance I mean resistance to beliefs which 
are expressed vaguely and ambiguously and are not based on 
sound argument and proper evidence. Such resistance must 


ea 


1 What I am going to say is valid for only one particular social matrix, 
post-war Germany. If I consider the prevalence of existentialism morally and 
intellectually pernicious and fatal to the German student, I may yet think 
that a little more existentialism in Anglo-American philosophy could be an in- 
tellectual and moral stimulus. 
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itself be motivated, and expressed in a style fashioned by a com. 
mitment to clarity and simplicity of meaning and language, logi- 
eal rigor of argument, and the adducing of proper evidence. These 
commitments form our intellectual conscience and, when habitual, 
are the core of a rational attitude. 

The basic duty which the teacher of philosophy has toward his 
students is the duty of awakening in them the intellectual com- 
mitments to clarity and simplicity of language and meaning, to 
logical rigor, and to the adducing of proper evidence. Thus he 
lays the foundation for their intellectual conscience, with the re- 
sulting intellectual resistance to all beliefs which either fall short 
of these values or openly disregard them. 

We would seem to go against these basic intellectual com- 
mitments by not giving reasons for them; by simply stating, as 
if they were ultimate dogmata, that intellectual conscience is a 
basic good ; that the rational attitude is the most desirable one; and, 
correspondingly, that the awakening of this conscience and the 
forming of this attitude are the basic pedagogical duties of the 
philosopher. To formulate it paradoxically, we must, it seems, 
give reasons for our commitment to giving reasons. 

This paradoxical formulation makes it clear that we have come 
here to the end of our rational rope. Our basic commitment to 
rationality is itself ultimately a non-rational one. Every other 
foundation would be circular. For if it is the commitment to 
rationality which engenders the duty of giving reasons for our 
beliefs, this commitment itself can not be given reasons for without 
presupposing itself. There are beginnings behind which we (as 
rational beings) can not go. 

Unfortunately, the existentialist has drawn from the fact that 
our commitment to rationality is itself non-rational, the false and 
pernicious conclusions that he must commit himself to irrationality 
and that the commitment to rationality is something superficial and 
derivative. 

I shall now give examples which illustrate the kind of thing 
German students are almost inevitably exposed to under the pre- 
dominance of existentialism in German universities. I begin with 
a lecture by a man who was praised by his colleagues as sound and 
solid. His course was an Introduction to Logic and Epistemology. 
The large auditorium was completely filled, mostly with future high 
school teachers. 

The purpose of the lecture was to convey to the students an 
idea of what philosophy and, particularly, logic and epistemology 
are. He first tried to distinguish philosophy from psychology. 
‘Tf one wants to comprehend something in its essence, one must 
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comprehend it in its final completion (Vollendung).”’ The acts 
of the human mind are intentional acts, they are directed toward 
an object. ‘‘To see, for instance, means that colored things be- 
come present to me in their colors and shapes.’’ An intentional 
act finds its completion in the presentness of its object to the 
mind. ‘‘Psychology, however, is concerned with the intentional 
acts and not with the objects of these acts. Thus neglecting that 
which brings the act to its final completion, psychology is un- 
essential.’’ Logic and epistemology, on the other hand, are es- 
sential. For they deal with knowledge in a different way. To the 
philosopher knowledge is ‘‘the presentness, effected through think- 
ing and knowing, of what is thought and known, to him who thinks 
and knows, and vice versa, the presentness of him who thinks and 
knows to what is known and thought. This presentness is the 
subject matter of logic and epistemology.’’ 

Having thus distinguished between unessential psychology and 
essential philosophy, the lecturer proceeded to a fuller concep- 
tion of philosophy. As point of departure he used the term 
‘“‘presentness,’’ a pillar of the whole existentialist mannerism. 
‘“‘Presentness is that which embraces me who thinks and what is 
thought. It is therefore something that lies before the subject- 
object split, something which overcomes and transcends this split, 
something transcendental. Philosophy is essentially meditation 
about the transcendental. To speak of transcendental philosophy 
is, therefore, a pleonasm.’’ 

This is, I believe, a fair summary. It was a well organized 
lecture. First, psychology versus philosophy; then philosophy as 
transcendental meditation. There were also frequent attempts to 
define and give examples for such terms as intentionality, knowl- 
edge, the transcendental. In these two respects the lecturer 
showed himself indeed more sound and solid than most other ex- 
istentialists.2 But what factual ignorance with respect to psy- 
chology! What stupidity in qualifying psychology as unessential 
and philosophy as essential. What misapprehension of the func- 
tion of definition! What linguistic sloppiness in the use, for 
example, of the term Vollendung, which can mean either perfec- 
tion or completion. What irresponsible nonsense which by way of 
metaphorical and emotive language establishes presentness as a 
transcendental. ; 

Here are a few raisins from an existentialist cake baked by a 
philosopher who teaches at the great university of Heidelberg: 
“In the midst of the vertiginous frenzy caused by our assuming 


2 He is, after all, a Catholic philosopher whose training in St. Thomas has 
not been completely in vain. 
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power over the world we are fraught with black grief. The fate 
which has been fated over contemporary man is our being ban. 
ished without exit into the Nothing. The Greeks never experi. 
enced the Nothing in its horrible essence. For the a priori em. 
beddedness in the divine cosmos belonged to the existence of the 
Greek. As long as the Gods rule the cosmos they form a wall 
against which the Nothing storms in vain, the Nothing which is 
the dreadful power (grauenvolle Mdachtigkeit!) which swallows 
up man.’’ 

From another famous existentialist I find in my notebook this 
precious summary of Kantian ethics: ‘‘The decision to forbid to 
oneself what does not lie in human power and to permit oneself 
what does.”’ 

‘*Parmenides,’’ another one tells us, ‘‘is absorbed (versunken) 
in the being-in-itself of Being (Das Instchsein des Seins) and the 
world of beings (Das Seiende) sinks away from him.’’ Heraclitus, 
instead, although fascinated by Being, ‘‘considers Being in its 
being present in temporal beings.”’’ 

I could multiply these examples ad nauseam. They make as 
little sense within their context as they make without it. 

The outstanding characteristics of this style of philosophizing 
are mannerism and emotivism. 

Existentialists believe they philosophize when they translate 
everyday language into Heidegger’s terms. In Heidegger these 
terms were the expression of a personal experience. Though this 
kind of personal expression may have its proper medium in art 
rather than in philosophy, there should always be a place in 
philosophy for systems which are mainly the documentation, in 
the medium of concepts, of an outstanding person. But precisely 
because Heidegger’s style is so intimately expressive of his ow 
singular genius, it can not be taken over by other thinkers without 
becoming a mannerism. This is why I prefer ‘‘existential man- 
nerism’’ to ‘‘existentialism’’ as a name for the kind of philosophy 
prevailing today in German universities. 

I believe Heidegger to have been the most original philosopher 
of the continent in the period that extends roughly from the end 
of the first world war to the beginning of the second. His weak- 
ness is his lack of analytic clarity. The existential mannerists, 
without having any of his redeeming features, and simply repeat- 
ing in a watered-down and often misleading way his personal 
insights, have completely succumbed to emotivism. 

They use terms which stir up in the hearer vague feelings of 
mystery. Their language seems fraught with meaning too deep 
tofathom. This causes a sensation pleasant to many minds. They 
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are catered to by certain religions. On the whole, philosophy has 
kept away from such temptations. In Germany, existentialism 
has fallen prey to it. 

There is in existentialism a more direct emotiveness than this 
linguistic one. Man the moody and man the emoter are exis- 
tentialism’s preferred dish. A philosopher may have relevant. 
things to say about moods and emotions, even though he may be 
doing this only as a scout for the psychologist. The existentialist, 
however, in talking about a mood mixes into his descriptive analysis 
evocations of it so that in the end he is not talking about a mood, 
but in a mood and to a mood. This is particularly so when the 
mood he is supposed to talk about is an experience in which ‘‘Being 
and Nothing come to show themselves in their original givenness’’ ; 
each existentialist having a different idea what this moody ex- 
perience is—anxiety in Heidegger, nausea in Sartre, love in X, 
boredom in Y, etc. The existentialist turns into a kind of priest 
evoking through magic incantations our orphic darkness. 

In brief, the last thing an existentialist professor considers 
to be his duty toward his students is to awaken in them a logical 
conscience. Just the opposite. He accustoms them to big words 
and profound sentences whose meaning is mainly emotive and 
whose appeal is to Erlebnis and Vernunft, and not to reason. 
Clarity and simplicity and logical rigor are his arch-enemies. 
Questionable etymologies replace arguments and evocation replaces 
evidence. What can one reasonably expect of the great mass of 
students whose only exposure to philosophy has been to this emo- 
tive mannerism? They will be victims of similar parlance in the 
field of politics. They will have no intellectual resistance of any 
strength and sincerity to political romanticism and charlatanry. 
In the very courses which should have awakened their logical 
conscience, they have learned to mistrust reason and facts. They 
will again trust political and social nonsense if it is dressed pre- 
tentiously and emotively. 

It is understandable that in epochs of relatively stable social 
conditions academic teachers simply continue doing what their own 
teachers have been doing without reflecting to any great extent 
on their effects and responsibilities. Germany, however, has had 
anything but a stable social matrix during the last forty years; 
and the last two decades were filled with war and revolution, horror 
and catastrophe. One would think that the impact of this history 
should lead the teachers of the nation to a desperate effort to 
assess anew their obligations, aims, and methods. Philosophy is 
the guardian of reflection, and the philosophy teachers, in par- 
ticular, should be expected to engage in this re-examination. Plato 
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did not think it below his dignity todoso. Yet his modern German 
eonfréres surprised me with the obvious boredom they showed 
whenever I tried to discuss with them these larger pedagogical 
aspects of their teaching. 

I am told that in the years following the armistice some soul. 
searching took place. It seems to have had little effect. Even 
on superficial scrutiny it must have been obvious that some of the 
responsibility for the astounding lack of intellectual resistance 
must fall on the teachers of philosophy who neglected their basic 
duty of awakening their students’ intellectual conscience. And no 
genius is needed to conclude that precisely the awakening of this 
intellectual conscience is the one contribution every philosopher 
can and must make, as a teacher, to the establishment of a more 
sober culture in which a repetition of barbarism would be legs 
easy. Yet on the basis of what I have seen and heard in thesé 
few weeks on German campuses it would seem that this basic 
pedagogical duty continues to be ignored. 


II. Tae Lowertne or Mora RESISTANCE 


An equally urgent problem concerns the contributions the 
teachers of philosophy could make to the moral education of their 
students. By moral education I mean here education to moral 


resistance; and by moral resistance is meant resistance to actions 
which do not show certain values, or do show certain disvalues; 
and, secondly, a resistance which itself is motivated by a com- 
mitment to these values. What values? They are the values 
which every man is required to have if he conceives himself as a 
rational being in relation to other rational beings. These basic 
values are what everybody has in mind when he calls another man 
decent. They are uprightness, kindness, fairness, honesty, justice. 

There are many other values. They do not belong to the basic 
requirements of decency between rational beings. They flow from 
more particular ideals of human existence such as the Christian 
ideal. 

However difficult to define and however different their flavor 
in different times and epochs, these basic values are all well known 
to every human being who lives in a society fashioned in the 
spirit of rationality. It is these basic values which define moral 
resistance. Moral resistance is resistance to actions (or lack of 
actions) which show their indifference to, or opposition to, these 
values; and it is a resistance motivated by a commitment to these 
values. 


Our commitment to these basic moral values is required of w 
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if we conceive of ourselves as rational beings. In other words, a 
proof of the necessity of these commitments can, I think, be given 
if we accept as premise that man is a rational being. But we 
can not proceed beyond this point. We can not prove that man 
must consider himself to be rational. Here, too, we come to the 
end of our rational rope; but here, too, the insight into the non- 
rational nature of our commitment to rationality does not in the 
least force us into the existentialist position that we should there- 
fore commit ourselves to irrationality and consider the commit- 
ment to rationality a secondary affair. 

I fear that the whole idea of moral education will not be re- 
ceived well by my German colleagues. 

German universities, for a century or so, have been primarily 
concerned with the transmission of knowledge and research and 
the formation of intellectual skills. The very term ‘‘moral edu- 
cation’’ has come into disrepute. 

There are reasons for this. As all over the world, morality had 
come to be identified with a kind of spinsterly, goody-goody 
Puritanism. More peculiarly German, the sublime Kantian con- 
ception of a community of rational beings had turned either into 
its caricature, martial discipline, or into its opposite, romantic 
emotionalism. Correspondingly, the institutions which took over. 
the task of social conditioning to the German ideal were, on the 
one hand, the army, on the other, Wandervégel and Burschenschaf- 
ten. To the universities were left courses in moral philosophy. 
Cut off from their vital role as guardians of the rational self- 
appraisal of man, they went in for more academic courses in value 
theory. 

Altogether, the view that moral education is desirable and 
possible, that we can be quite rational about it, that we can agree 
as to the basic values and virtues to be developed, that we can 
proceed deliberately to establish conditions in which people have 
a good chance of acquiring these values and virtues, and that the 
teacher of philosophy has important functions and obligations in 
this moral education—this whole view will be ridiculous and con- 
temptible to German existentialists. For it smacks of enlighten- 
ment; and enlightenment is the age of optimism and progress, 
the age of the belief in moral and intellectual education, the age 
persuaded of the moral and intellectual freedom of man under the 
autocracy of reason, the age most despised by the existentialist.® 


3 Only one German professor of all those I have heard had anything good 
to say about the enlightenment. This was Professor Bollnow in Tiibingen. 
He went so far as to find no fault with the idea of progress. But there was a 
note of apology in his voice and surprise on the faces of his students. 
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The idea of moral education, my existentialist friends will say, 
implies a belief in the improvability of man, and this belief is 
oblivious to the tragic finitude and guilt of man. It implies g 
belief in the rule of reason, and this commitment to reason, we 
already know, is to the existentialist a superficial absurdity 
which ignores das Erlebnis and die Vernunft. The only kind of 
“feducation’’ he will offer is to invoke in the student the experi. 
ences in which Being and Nothing show themselves, so that, in the 
wake of these experiences, the student can free himself from im. 
prisonment in the anonymous mass and become authentic and 
essential (eigentlich), whatever that may be in any particular 
circumstance. Existentialism has no educational philosophy 
except the appeal to this empty and whimsical authenticity 
(Eigentlichkeit). 

The existentialist will point to the catastrophes through which 
Germany and Europe have recently passed. ‘‘How in the name 
of God can you believe in education and progress, if you see the 
true spectacle of man and society? Aren’t you in the United 
States anachronistic to the point of madness if you continue to 
stand, in this world of crumbling empires, class wars, and mags 
cruelties, for the belief in individual and society as guided by 
reason to justice, kindness, and happiness?’’ 

It has been stated many times that existentialist pessimism is 
the result of the dreadful European experiences of the recent past. 
It has not always been made clear that, in turn, existentialism it- 
self is a contributing factor to both past and future chaos through 
the lowering of intellectual and moral resistance in the students 
‘‘educated’’ by it. In the face of all moral and _ intellectual 
catastrophes the enlightened philosopher of today, as educator, 
must not waver in his firm adherence to the belief in man’s freedom 
under the autocracy of reason and in the moral and intellectual 
improvability of man. He will try to discover what caused the 
lack of moral and intellectual resistance, and he will try again and 
again to find ways of increasing this resistance. He is no longer 
the superficial enlightener who believed man to be, as a matter of 
fact, a rational being. He has learned to see the belief in reason 
as an ultimate decision. He has learned to know that the proposi- 
tion ‘‘man is rational’’ is not so much a factual proposition as it 
is a program of self-realization. He knows that, just as his faith 
is not based on evidence, it can not be disproved by evidence, and 
in the face of all catastrophes he is promethean enough to throw 
out definitely his ‘‘Let reason be my rule.’’ 
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III. Recovery ? 


Let us suppose that the robust health which Germany seems 
to evince in the economic and political sphere should lead to a 
revulsion from existentialism. Let us suppose, furthermore, that 
at that moment German philosophy should re-discover its great 
18th century and the German philosophers rededicate themselves 
to the intellectual and moral education of their students. How 
could such new spirit be implemented ? 

There are in the main two ways in which moral education can 
be achieved. The first way is through the personal decision of the 
individual. The second way is through a process of social con- 
ditioning. Both ways, jointly or separately, can be taken at the 
university level. 

First, then, there is the kind of deliberate moral education 
which is preparatory to an individual’s free commitment. On the 
university level, such preparation takes the shape of a course in 
which situations presenting moral conflicts in the social, political, 
and personal sphere are analyzed and attempts at a reasonable 
solution are made—the kind of course that Professor Leys of 
Roosevelt College, for instance, has been building up so success- 
fully. I would think that the Kantian moral philosophy would be 
an excellent theoretical basis for a German equivalent of this 
systematic attempt to use the guidance of reason in the solution 
of moral issues. It is characteristic of the German academic 
scene that courses of this kind are totally absent, and the proposal 
of introducing them would probably be greeted with derision. 

The second way is exemplified by the traditional English col- 
leges. The practical and psychological difficulties of establishing 
something similar in Germany are great. They are probably not 
insurmountable, and the possible result may seem worth the effort. 
The real difficulties, however, are of a different nature. 

Moral education through social conditioning is one that pro- 
ceeds mainly through examples. And not just through examples 
of this or that separate action and isolated decision, but through 
exemplary persons in whose whole style of behavior the basic 
values and virtues are ‘‘naturally’’ expressed. If there are no 
such exemplary persons around, the best intentioned community 
will easily degenerate. These exemplary personalities, in turn, 
had gone through an education which was already guided by 
people of their kind. Thus it would seem that a nation’s character 


is indeed its fate. Knowing full well that we should change, we 
still can’t. 
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Yet one can jump over one’s own shadow, morally speaking. 
Both individual and nation can deliberately begin to give them- 
selves an at least partially new personality. Christianization was 
such a jump. In the modern age this reshaping of a nation can be 
of a more scientific character. Urged on by some deeply stirring 
experience, the intellectual and moral leaders of the nation, with 
the clear picture of a moral ideal before them, can devise social 
conditions which might result in an approximate realization of the 
ideal. 

Is this an utopian conception? I do not believe so. There are 
examples of it. The drafting and accepting of a new political 
constitution can deliberately direct a nation toward new goals and 
values. If, however, this political self-creation is not accompanied 
by an attempt to carry these new goals and values into the whole 
social body, and particularly into education, it will have little 
effect. 

This, I am afraid, is the case in Germany. The shock of war 
and defeat was deep enough to give new directions and methods to 
Germany’s political life. It was not deep enough to awaken 
the philosophers to their crucial task at this critical moment, the 
task of devising an intellectual and moral education whose basic 
value commitments would fill the empty form of a political con- 
stitution with the substance of new habits of thought and behavior. 

In my more unrealistic moments I am inclined to hope that it 
is not yet too late for one change which, though small, could yet 
have important effects. I mean the introduction of class discussion 
during lecture hours. 

Some of the unwholesome features of contemporary German 
philosophy might disappear if it became customary for students to 
interrupt the lecturer whenever they feel the need of clarification 
or have reason to disagree. Such a simple change in classroom 
habits might considerably strengthen the teachers’ and students’ 
preoccupation with clarity and simplicity of language, logical rigor 
of argument, and presentation of sound evidence. It would com- 
pel them to develop the virtues of rational communication. The 
emotive vapors would vanish if the students considered it their 
right and duty to ask for elucidation any time they felt lost in 
vagueness ! 

Class discussions could also serve as a vehicle through which 
students might be conditioned to some of the basic moral values. 
For the kindness with which a teacher will listen to his students 
and help them express their ideas, the fairness with which he will 
judge other viewpoints, the courage with which he may embrace 
unpopular views, the objectivity and undogmatic tentativeness 
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which he exhibits in the treatment of ideas—all these can be as 
exemplary for the moral development of his students as the logical 
virtues of his language for their intellectual development. In en- 
eouraging his students to speak their mind, define and defend their 
position, and listen to other views, the teacher can instill a feeling 
not only for the basic logical values but also for some of the basic 
moral ones. é 

Unfortunately, the simplicity of this change in classroom rou- 
tine is only apparent. For no student would wish to dispel 
vagueness and obscurity if he did not feel a hankering after 
clarity and simplicity. And no student would wish to listen kindly 
and discuss with fairness other peoples’ views if he has gotten 
accustomed, in family and high school, to authoritarian ways. I 
am not sure that such a hankering after clarity and simplicity and 
such a desire for mutual fairness and kindness seem natural to 
the average German. The whole Kultur in which he grew up may 
have made him feel an emotional uplift, when dark and incom- 
prehensible terms entrance him with their mysteries, and may 
have instilled in him the attitudes either of nihilistic rebellion or 
abject surrender to authority. The degenerate romanticism of the 
recent past apparently has made the students prefer deep-sounding 
nonsense in philosophy to rational communication; and, havins 
inbibed this philosophy, the students in turn are likely to perpetu- 
ate that romanticism. 

How can such a vicious circle be broken? Perhaps by the 
miraculous appearance of a philosophical genius regaining what 
Kant called the spirit of thoroughness? Or by a general sickening 
from overindulgence in bombast so that a simple wholesome diet 
will again become palatable? Yet where are the philosophers who 
would and could give this diet? 

Every year thousands and thousands of the future teachers, 
lawyers, and doctors of Germany receive an existentialist bias 
which lowers their moral and intellectual resistance. No method 
of changing this situation seems feasible, not even the apparently 
simple one of classroom discussions. (An anti-existentialist has 
seriously suggested a twenty-five year moratorium in which phi- 
losophy courses would no longer be compulsory.) No signs of a 
resurgence of sobriety in philosophy are perceptible. In a decade 
or two, hundreds of thousands of educated Germans could form 
a marvelous echo for the shouts of another passionate political ad- 
venturer. Every traveler in Germany is impressed, and rightly 
80, with the stupendous signs of economic, social, and political re- 
covery. But only a few travelers discover the intellectual con- 
fusion and moral indifference of the dominating philosophy. Let 
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us hope against hope that these symptoms indicate only a tem. 
porary aberration and not an incurable madness. 


IV. THe Propicat Son 


I had been a student in German universities for seven years, 
Returning to them after twenty years abroad would be, I had 
thought, a kind of homecoming. It was anything but this. I re. 
turned a stranger to strangers. Although received with the great. 
est politeness by old friends and new acquaintances alike, I became 
increasingly aware of the deep differences which now separated me, 
as philosopher and teacher, from those with whom I had once 
spent my student years. 

Perhaps the preceding pages have given an indication of these 
differences. They may also have confirmed the old adage that one 
is unjustly severe against one’s own past mistakes. In that case, I 
apologize to my German colleagues. And I wish that many of 
them could come over here and observe us at greater leisure than 
I had to observe them.* 


WALTER CERF 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES: A REINTERPRETATION 


ECENTLY there has been a renewal of concern with some of 

the philosophical questions revolving about Leibniz’s doc- 
trine of the identity of indiscernibles. This short paper studies 
(in as non-technical a fashion as possible) a version of the princi- 
ple of the identity of indiscernibles which is perhaps its most 
plausible interpretation, and which seems hitherto to have gone 
unexamined. 

1. The thesis which is known as ‘‘the principle of the identity 
of indiscernibles’’ is this: ‘‘If a and b are different objects then 
there is at least one property such that a possesses this property 
and b does not.’’? As starting-point we accept the statement that 


4 Another article by the same author will appear in The Journal of 
Higher Education, March, 1955, under the title, ‘‘A Field Trip to German 
Universities.’’ 

1 This particular statement of the thesis is taken from G. Bergmann’s 
paper, ‘‘The Identity of Indiscernibles and the Formalist Definition of 
‘Identity,’ ’? Mind, Vol. 62 (1953), pp. 75-79. 

It should be noted that the word ‘‘object’’ is used in an unaccustomed, 
special sense. It refers not merely to actual existences—physical (chairs, 
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“The principle of the identity of indiscernibles may be taken to 
mean that if two objects O, and O, are numerically different then 
they are qualitatively different, they differ in some mentionable 
respect.’?* The word ‘‘mentionable’’ deserves special scrutiny; 
it contains the version of the principle which it is the object of 
this paper to examine, for it establishes the role which discourse 
plays in the principle. From this viewpoint the principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles is not ontological (dealing with things 
that are or might be), nor, a fortiori, physical (dealing with the 
natural phenomena of the world about us). Rather, the conten- 
tion which the principle makes, in this interpretation, is semantic; 
it concerns the relation of language (a language) to its intended 
domain of reference. In this interpretation the principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles asserts that any two objects in the 
intended domain of reference of language (i.e., a language) which 
are in fact different can be distinguished in the language, in that 
the language contains a predicate which can truly be predicated of 
one object, but not of the other. Plainly, the principle is in this 
re-interpretation far removed from ‘‘the truism that different 
things are different.’’ ® 

2. To put the character of this version into sharper relief a 
restriction is placed at this juncture on the languages under dis- 
cussion: they must permit abstraction. A language permits ab- 
straction if whenever it contains an expression ‘‘C(o0)’’ expressing 
the fact that the object o satisfies the condition C, then it con- 
tains also an expression ‘‘ (Ax) -C(x)’’ which denotes the property 
of satisfying or fulfilling the condition C.+ 

For the purpose of facilitating discussion we introduce the 
auxiliary concept of an wnique reference expression. An expres- 
sion is thus characterized if its ‘‘logic’’—that is, the system of 
rules, conventions, and customs regarding its proper usage—is 
such as to permit the expression to refer to at most one object.® 


books) or other (claims, theories)—but to any describable thing whatever, 
any constituent of any ‘‘possible world.’’ No initial limitation is to be placed 
on the applicability of ‘‘object.’’ 

2 This explication is proposed by N. L. Wilson in his paper, ‘‘ The Identity 
of Indiscernibles and the Symmetrical Universe,’’ Mind, Vol. 62 (1953), pp. 
506-511. It makes clear McTaggart’s grounds for re-naming the principle 
that of ‘‘the dissimilarity of the diverse.’’ 

8 This trivialization of the principle is contended for by the anti inter- 
locutor in Max Black’s dialogue, ‘‘The Identity of Indiscernibles,’’ Mind, 
Vol. 61 (1952), pp. 153-164. 

4In English the participle usually can serve this function: Smith runs— 
is running; Smith is at home—being at home. 

5 Instances of expressions which refer to at most one thing are: co- 
ordinates (as on maps, urban addresses, and theatre seats); proper names; 
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We will say that a language possesses the attribute of reference 
adequacy if for each object of its intended domain of reference 
it contains an appropriate unique reference expression. Accord. 
ingly, a language has reference adequacy if it is sufficiently rich 
to permit singling out any member of its intended domain of 
reference; that is, if o is a member of the intended domain of 
reference of a language L, then L will contain an expression of a 
condition which is fulfilled by 0, but can be satisfied by no other 
member of D.® 

We can now establish the following thesis: If L is a language 
of our restricted type, permitting abstraction, then the question 
of the validity for L of the principle of the identity of indiscern. 
ibles amounts to that of L’s reference adequacy. For if L has 
reference adequacy, then each of the objects of L’s intended domain 
of reference D satisfies a uniqueness condition in L, and so L 
must, by abstraction, contain for each member of D a predicate 
uniquely applicable to the member. Conversely, if the principle 
of the identity of indiscernibles holds for L, then any member 0 
of D must differ in predicates (of L) from each of the remaining 
members, and hence, by conjunction, there exists a predicate (in 
L) characterizing o alone. Thus languages which permit abstrac- 
tion will possess reference adequacy if, and only if, objects having 
all predicates in common are identical. 

3. The question of the validity of the principle of the identity 
of indiscernibles in the interpretation provided by the foregoing 
analysis is a complex one. In the case of artificial languages (logi- 
cal calculi) this question can, in some cases, be settled, either in 
the affirmative (by a demonstration in the semantical meta-lan- 
guage), or in the negative (by a counter-example, again, given in 
the meta-language). 

In the case of a living natural language, say English, there 
is, however, no possibility of settlement, principally because the 
concept of an intended domain of reference can not be applied 
to such a language in any tidy way. Plainly there is no way of 
establishing that English has reference adequacy to all possible 
objects nameable in all possible languages. On the other hand, 
should some specific counter-example be proposed—say, in another 
language, or by adducing some instance of sensory novelty, such as 


definite descriptions; ostensive designators such as ‘‘the former,’’ ‘‘this 
table’’ (pointing), and pronouns; such special logical devices as ‘‘ (7x) -F(x)”’ 
(where F is a function), ‘‘(xx)-x =a’’ (where a is some individual). 
6The reader may find it amusing to think through the question: Does 
Latin have reference adequacy to the set K of objects nameable in English? 
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a new sound—this may readily be invalidated, and: the supposed 
deficiency removed, by a growth or extension of English. 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 
Paciric PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 
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Dilemmas. THe TarNer Lectures, 1953. Gitpert Ryte. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press [New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press] 1954. 129 pp. $2.00. 


In these lectures Professor Ryle sets out to examine a series 
of philosophical dilemmas which supposedly illustrate a thesis 
about their nature, a thesis which might well be characterized as 
one about appearance and reality, ‘‘about what seems to be at 
stake in those disputes [between philosophers] and what is really 
at stake’’ (p. 12). A philosopher who advances a theory seemingly 
in conflict with ‘‘a piece of common knowledge’’ is talking at cross- 
purposes with one who defends it. Disputing philosophers are at 
loggerheads over what they suppose to be rival answers to the 
same question, whereas, according to Ryle, they are giving answers 
to different questions, ‘‘which, none the less, seem to be irrecon- 
cilable with one another’’ (p. 1). That they do this is largely 
because of the trickiness of non-technical concepts common to 
everyone’s thinking: ‘‘. . . we get our accounts in a muddle when 
we try to do wholesale business with ideas with which in retail 
trade we operate quite efficiently every day of our lives’’ (p. 31). 
The muddle is of that particular sort which he has elsewhere 
characterized as a ‘‘category-mistake.’’ These mistakes I believe 
Ryle thinks are integral to posing the dilemmas, so that the 
dilemmas could not exist but for the mistakes. 

One rather expects each dilemma discussed to follow the model 
given by an example in the first lecture, where two claims whose 
seeming consequences conflict with each other are related to two 
different questions—thereby illustrating the thesis that philos- 
ophers talk at cross-purposes through supposing their claims 
conflict whereas they do not even bear on the same question. The 
statements, ‘‘Training makes a person what he is’’ and ‘‘People 
sometimes behave reprehensibly’’ (i.e., ought to behave otherwise), 
instead of bearing on the same question are truistic answers to the 
two different questions, ‘‘ What difference does training make in a 
given person’s behavior?’’ and ‘‘Was what he did wrong or was 
it done under duress or during an epileptic seizure?’’ Then one 
expects it to be shown how the apparent conflict between the two 
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answers is not a real one. It is not shown in the case of each 
dispute, so far as this reviewer has been able to ascertain, precisely 
how philosophical positions fail to relate to the question they seem 
to; the thesis of the opening lecture is not carried through. But 
a genuine attempt is made to show how the conflict between “‘g 
theory and a platitude’’ arises through a category-mistake, how 
philosophers’ arguments hinge ‘‘upon concepts of different cate. 
gories though they suppose [them] to be hinging . . . upon con. 
cepts of the same category, or vice versa’’ (p. 11). The success of 
Ryle’s attempt is made difficult of assessment by his unfortunate 
habit of writing in picturesque metaphor rather than in sober 
prose. 

I shall sketch briefly the contents of the various lectures in 
each of which Ryle makes a detailed, and spirited, examination of 
some philosophical controversy of classical importance. His se. 
lection of theories is an interesting one: (a) ‘‘ What is was to be,” 
(b) ‘‘ Achilles can never overtake the tortoise,’’ (c) ‘‘ All purposive 
action is motivated by the desire for pleasure and the aversion to 
pain,’’ (d) ‘‘The world of physics is real, the everyday world 
unreal, nor can perception give us any access to the real,’’ (e) 
‘Logic is the essence of philosophy.’’ In the case of the treatment 
of each it is worthwhile to raise the question whether Ryle’s 
claimed linguistic insight into a philosophical argument is suf- 
ficient for the dissolution of the view. Does the problem, as 
Wittgenstein said, dissolve? Or can it be formulated independ- 
ently of the particular category-mistake singled out? This latter 
question, asked in connection with each of the dilemmas Ryle 
examines, seems to this reviewer to be most often answerable in 
the affirmative. And if this is the case, the best that can be said 
for the mistakes he finds is that they are not integral to the 
dilemmas but to a particular way of posing them. 


(a) Consider the two truisms: (1) in the case of anything that 
happens it was antecedently true that it was going to happen, i.., 
some statements in the future tense are true, and (2) we can and 
often should do certain things and not do others. The first seems 
to entail that since it was true from eternity that what happens 
would happen, then nothing that occurs could have been averted, 
which in turn seems to entail that no one can be praised or blamed. 
According to Ryle the misstep is in supposing that because the 
antecedent truth that an event e will happen necessitates ‘‘it does 
happen,’’ the event is brought about by the antecedent truth. 
Logical necessitation between the propositions, ‘‘It was true that 
it would happen’’ and ‘‘It does happen,”’’ is assimilated to causal 
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necessitation between events. The logical truism that ‘‘if it was 
trae that an event e would happen, event e does happen’’ says 
nothing about what the event’s causes are nor whether it could 
have been prevented. A truth can have a consequence, ‘‘event e 
happens,’’ but not an effect, event e. And an event can be caused 
put not logically necessitated. But could one not by-pass this 
mpposed confusion of categories in framing the dilemma, by 
saying that what it is was from eternity causally necessitated ? 

(b) Zeno’s argument for the paradoxical conclusion that the 
swifter can never overtake the slower, Ryle says proves a different 
and undisturbing conclusion. The argument ‘‘rests on the un- 
advertised premiss that Achilles does catch the tortoise’’ (p. 44), 
which we fail to see because we look at the race through Achilles’ 
eyes. And this perspective is a distorted one. Achilles does not 
see each successive lead which he makes up as a fraction of his 
total course to victory, but as a series of diminishing, non-ultimate 
stages which he does not know are intermediate between the start 
and the point of overtaking. The process of dividing the distance, 
unlike the division process which apportions the distance into equal 
slices, operates in such a way that each slice cuts the remainder 
ina given ratio. And as one never comes to the end of the ratios 
%Y%,%, Ye... , the distance to be covered seems inexhaustible. 
What is sliced off the distance will never sum up to the whole. 
Zeno reaches the startling conclusion that Achilles’ pursuit never 
comes to an end, ‘‘where he should have ascribed an uninteresting 
non-finality to each of the stages of a... special way of sub- 
dividing two miles’’ (p. 49). ‘‘The series of ratios never ends’’ 
says that any particular bisection leaves a remainder to bisect, 
whereas the word ‘‘never’’ in ‘‘the pursuit never ends’’ is said to 
be used quite differently. A similar ambiguity belongs to ‘‘all’’ 
in “‘all parts of a distance.’’ ‘‘All’’ stands for a totality-notion 
when the parts are equal distances, but ‘‘all’’ means ‘‘any,’’ which 
is not a totality-notion, when all parts leave a residue to be divided. 

Zeno’s puzzle is not eliminated by this account, and how looking 
at the race through Achilles’ eyes in any way affects Zeno’s argu- 
ment is not made clear. Were Achilles given all the data Zeno 
had, e.g., that his speed was twice the tortoise’s, we can imagine 
him saying, ‘‘Let us suppose that, as ordinary arithmetic indi- 
cates, I am to overtake the tortoise at the two-mile line, which 
requires first reaching the mile-line which is the tortoise’s lead. 
By reductio ad absurdum it is proved that since I must cover the 
distance in successive and ever diminishing stages, and since any 
stage leaves a remainder still to be covered, it is logically impossible 
that I take the step which would bring me abreast of the tortoise.’’ 
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Ryle’s analysis seems to me to leave this argument unanswered, 
Nor is it clear to which two questions the conflicting positions are 
answers. 

(c) The hedonistic view that actions are done in order t 
secure pleasure or avoid pain errs in placing pleasure and pain 
in the same category. Pleasure, unlike pain, Ryle says, is neither 
a sensation nor a process, has no duration, and can not therefore 
function as a cause, and hence as a cause of conduct. Quite apart 
from the fact that it does make literal sense to talk about the 
duration of a pleasure, hedonism can easily be reformulated g0 ag 
to avoid this particular criticism: the sole motivations of behavior 
are the desire for objects and activities which are pleasurable and 
the aversion to those which are painful. 

(d) The physical theory of the ultimate constituents of matter 
and the physiological theory of perception taken together make us 
suppose our everyday world, in contrast to the world as described 
by science, is ‘‘a dummy world.’’ According to Ryle, the question 
‘“Which is the real world?’’ has no answer, and there is no real 
conflict between the common man’s description of the world and 
the physicist’s, since these are as different as descriptions of books 
by their contents and by their prices. What each says is true, but 
what is true of chairs is neither true nor false of particles. Nor 
does the fact that physical theories do not include mention of 
colors, smells, heat, etc., exclude these from the world. To ascribe 
both warmth and thermometer-temperature to an object is not to 
give it conflicting descriptions any more than does the ascription 
of a price and a taste—although it is not made clear what con- 
plexity in the scientific concept, and what difference of function, 
make the descriptions non-rival ones. Nor, again, is it made clear 
how such differences obviate the necessity, which the physical 
theory seems to impose, of placing colors, etc., in people’s physi- 
ology or minds. Ryle does, however, try to specify the category- 
confusion involved in inferring from the scientific account of per- 
ception that what we see and hear are happenings inside us— 
that we do not perceive what we suppose we do. Seeing and 
hearing are denied to be stages in a chain-process. To suppose 
what we see and hear are happenings inside us is to place seeing 
and hearing in the category of processes or states, whereas they are 
merely termini to looking and attending (which are processes). 
In the group of three lectures on this general topic at least this 
last thesis is certain to be disputed—particularly since it is correct 
English to ask ‘‘How long did you see it?’’ 

(e) Of the problems which Ryle has chosen for the Tarner 
lectures, the last is the least interesting. It concerns attacks made 
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by philosophers and logicians on each other, and primarily the 
attack on philosophers by logicians who say they should decide 
their issues by the use of logic. To this Ryle’s reply is that just 
as logicians work out the logic of ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘or,’’ etc., so philosophers 
work out the logic of puzzling concepts like ‘‘pleasure.’’ It is not 
made clear how the word ‘‘logic’’ is being used in the phrase 
“logic of concepts.’’ It looks as if a defense of philosophers is 
being made by claiming that they also are doing logic—‘‘informal’’. 
logic. But the value of this defense, which seems to consist in 
no more than stretching the word ‘‘logic,’’ is not easy to see, since 
it does not answer the criticism which motivates the logician’s 
charge: that whereas logicians have been able to establish some 
undisputed results, philosophers have not. 


ALICE AMBROSE 
SmitH COLLEGE 


An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. JoHN Hospers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. xii, 532 pp. (Prentice-Hall 
Philosophy Series.) $5.95. 


The aim of this book is to introduce the beginning student to 
philosophy by providing for his consideration a fairly extensive 
discussion of certain selected topics or problems in the field. The 
topics or problems selected, though widely various, are most of 
them ones which raise important methodological issues concerning 
meaning, knowledge, and evidence; and the issues raised are dis- 
cussed largely in terms of the language and ideas employed in 
dealing with them in the literature of recent and contemporary 
philosophy. In consequence of this the book is not only highly 
methodological in its interest and subject matter, but also highly 
contemporary. The introduction to philosophy intended and ef- 
fected is substantially by means of an introduction to contemporary 
philosophical analyses. 

Much of the discussion of each of the major topics or problems 
takes the form of a kind of running account, with some evaluative 
comment, of how the debate on the subject at hand typically pro- 
ceeds between the advocates of the chief opposing points of view 
concerning it (e.g., rationalism vs. empiricism on the synthetic 
4 priort, or realism vs. phenomenalism on perception). The re- 


striction in the number of subjects considered enables the author 


to give in connection with each a detailed account of the kind of 
criticism the differing sides in the controversy make of the views 
of their opponents and the kind of arguments each uses to establish 
the positive superiority of its own position over its rivals. In 
Chapter 5, for example, the discussion of the concept of God and 
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the problem of the knowledge of His existence, ranges over all the 
standard ‘‘proofs,’’ the problem of evil, etc., includes a consider. 
ation of the bearing of the ‘‘Verifiability Principle’’ of meaning 
upon the subject, and extends fifty-two pages. The major points 
of view discussed in connection with each controversial question 
are set forth clearly, with an evident intention to be fair, and with 
a vigor and singleness of purpose that should help much to elicit 
the interest of the reader in the varying fortunes and final fate 
of the one live philosophical issue before him. And when, ag 
frequently occurs, after an extended debate the issue appears to 
remain in doubt, the author so advises the reader. For the pur. 
pose of further consideration of the problems raised there are 
available at the end of each chapter a set of exercises and a 
bibliography. In keeping with the subject matter and interest of 
the book the bibliographies emphasize writings in recent British 
and American philosophy, including articles in recent philosophical 
periodicals. While it is doubtful that these references, partic. 
ularly the latter ones, will be valuable to many beginners, they 
should be useful to the more mature students consulting the book 
and also to instructors. 

The material of the eight chapters of the book may be classi- 
fied, with an eye to the traditional divisions between the fields 
of philosophy, in the following way: The first three chapters are 
directed to topics in the theory of knowledge; Chapter 1 to lan- 
guage and meaning, Chapter 2 to a priori knowledge, and Chapter 
3 to empirical knowledge, including meaning again in the form 
of the ‘‘Verifiability Principle.’’ Chapter 4 effects a transition 
between the field of the above topics and the metaphysical topics 
treated in Chapters 4 and 5. It begins with an analysis of causa- 
tion, along Humean lines, and ends, along the same lines, with a 
consideration of the traditional puzzle of freedom vs. determinism. 
In Chapter 4 the central issues are those concerning mechanism 
and vitalism, mind and matter, and God; and in Chapter 5 those 
concerning our perceptual knowledge of material objects and the 
opposing realistic, idealistic, and phenomenalistic contentions that 
have arisen from reflections upon this subject. The final two 
chapters, 7 and 8, consider in turn the meaning of value expressions 
as they are employed in the area of moral and then in the area 
of esthetic judgment. As the problems concerning the meaning 
of evaluative expressions in these two areas are remarkably simi- 
lar, the questions discussed in the two chapters are closely parallel. 
After concluding that some kind of ‘‘emotive’’ meaning is primary 
or fundamental, being ‘‘determinative for the use’’ (pp. 481, 500) 
of the normative terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘beautiful’’ in these two 
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areas, the two chapters proceed to inquire what further ‘‘cog- 
nitive’? meaning emotive evaluative expressions sometimes also 
convey. One does not need to agree with the author’s conclusions 
on these matters in order to appreciate in Chapter 7 the valuable 
and skillful brief presentation of the chief views of the meaning 
of ethical terms that have been competing for acceptance among 
English-speaking philosophers during the past two decades. 

To one considering the book as a possible text for introductory 
courses the philosophical point of view from which it is written 
is of some importance. This point of view, as it appears both in 
the topics selected for treatment and in the manner in which they 
are treated, is a generally empiricist one. Great significance is 
attached in the book to such features of modern empiricism as the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, the dis- 
tinction between cognitive and emotive meaning, and the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘metaphysicians’’ (who hold that it is possible to 
make statements that are in principle not verifiable) and ‘‘verifica- 
tionists’? (who hold that it is not). This is not to imply, as it 
would be untrue to say, that such features of current empiricist 
philosophy are presented to young readers as if they were the in- 
dispensable fundamentals of sound philosophical thought.’ It is 
clearly the intention of the book to evoke and improve philosophi- 
cal thought on the part of the reader rather than to make him a 
convert to some particular set of philosophical principles. Large 
sections of the book are devoted to a detailed examination of strong 
criticisms that have been directed in recent discussions against the 
central features of contemporary empiricist philosophy mentioned 
above. And when the examination is concluded in each case, the 
author does not urge upon the reader the view that the item in 
question can be maintained at all points where it has been 
challenged. 

The temper of the book thus is much less that of a handbook 
of empiricist fundamentals than that of a sympathetic, yet critical, 
exposition and assessment of the fundamental tenets of that type 
of philosophy as they bear upon the traditional inquiries concern- 
ing knowledge, meaning, value, and the rest, that make up the 
accepted core of philosophical thought. Can the empiricist dis- 
tinctions mentioned above, and the philosophical tenets they 


10nly in Chapter 1, ‘‘ Words and the World,’’ does the author give the 
impression of one intending to set forth a kind of semantico-empiricist 
propedeutic to intelligent thinking concerning the type of issue raised in the 
Temainder of the book. This chapter is the least philosophical and, in the 
Teviewer’s judgment, also the least valuable in the book, and is perhaps 
dispensable to a successful use of it as a text. 
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represent, be retained in the face of the criticisms that have been. 
made of them in these various areas? There are many philosophers 
and teachers of philosophy, and their number is not restricted 
to those who are partial to empiricist principles, who will agree 
that in considering this broad question in its various aspects one 
comes to deal with some of the most interesting and significant 
issues in contemporary philosophical thought. Among those who 
agree this far, however, there will doubtless be less agreement on 
the desirability of immediately confronting beginning students 
with this question and these issues, and of devoting to their con- 
sideration a basic introductory course in the field. In view of 
the variety of possible ways in which philosophical thought can 
be stimulated and nurtured, the variety of types of student who 
make up beginning classes, and the differences in interest and 
capacity among instructors, it does not seem sensible to expect that 
there be one single judgment on this matter appropriate for all. 
But among those whose interest and judgment lead them to favor 
an introduction to philosophy along the above lines, who wish to 
try their hand at stimulating their students to puzzle, and puzzling 
with them, over these issues, there should be wide agreement that 
the present book is a well-designed one for the purpose. 


, Freperick L. Win 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Zugang zu philosophischer Kosmologie; Ueberlegungen zum philo- 
sophischen Thema der Ordnung in nach-kantischer Sicht. Hen- 


MANN WEIN. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1954. 184 pp. DM 
14, 


Here is a fresh attempt at a critical cosmology, conceived as the 
generalized theory of structure. The author ‘‘approaches’’ philo- 
sophical cosmology much as a cat does a mouse; the volume is a 
series of pouncings and playings, until the subject seems exhausted. 
There are various chapters in which the author shows why Kant 
did not succeed in putting an end to cosmology. According to Dr. 
Wein, Kant’s critique of the old idea of an all-embracing nezus 
rerum and his demonstration of the futility of trying to understand 
the world’s existence still hold. But in Kant’s incidental observa- 
tions in the course of his deduction of the categories there are sug- 
gestions which point the way to ‘‘meta-categorial analysis.” A 
post-Kantian, critical cosmology is still possible, believes Dr. Wein, 
but it must be conceived as an inquiry into the most universal 
structure as this is revealed by the particular structures of nature 
and logic, of being and beings, of knowledge and the object of 
knowledge. This philosophy of structure is, or will be (after the 
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“gpproaches’’ have been laboriously prepared), the joint product 
of epistemology, ontology, and anthropology. It will synthesize 
the categories of knowledge, the ways of being, and the dimensions 
of human existence. The resulting cosmological ‘‘isomorphism’”’ 
is ‘‘neutral’’; that is, it is neither the structure of mind nor of 
nature. If it is the structure of anything it is of a double ontologi- 
cal relation: ‘‘something—out of—something”’ and ‘‘something— 
in—the world.’’ The world is the connectedness (Zusammenhang) 
of somethings (EHiwassen). But here the ‘‘thing’’ in ‘‘something”’ 
must not be taken literally. An Htwas is not a thing or individual 
in the conventional sense; it is a ‘‘non-Euclidean’”’ some(thing), 
without simple location or body. Connectedness is cosmologically 
primary. In logical structure § is P: one thing ts another. In 
cosmological structure it is the case that S, being out-of another S, 
finds itself involved in world-structure. 

I have neither time, space, nor patience to review the many in- 
teresting historical observations which the author scatters through 
his approaches. From references to the pre-Socratic discovery 
of the Other, to the Cartesian mathesis universalis, to the Kantian 
use of ‘‘affinity,’’ to Nicolai Hartmann’s categorial analysis, and to 
Whitehead’s dictum that ‘‘there is no entity which enjoys an iso- 
lated self-sufficiency of existence’’ there is a wealth of commentary 
which, if more carefully ordered, would make a critical history of 
cosmological method. But I pass by Dr. Wein’s first, historical 
approach to the problem of structure, in order to dwell on his more 
direct attempts to state what an up-to-date cosmology would be. 

He makes it quite clear that he feels methodologically obligated 
to follow the lead of ‘‘the order of experience.’’ His criticism of 
the Kantian deduction of the categories reminds one of Charles 
Peirce’s treatment of the same subject, and of Peirce’s groping for 
a cosmology. I venture to translate a passage which reveals 
Wein’s attitude toward traditional cosmology: 


Our structured experience never tears itself off abruptly. For even the most 
novel experience has something in common with previous experiences, and this 
common element can be grasped categorially. It may be merely that catego- 
tial ‘‘somethingness’’. . . . We no longer believe that it is possible to deter- 
mine a priori what it is that is common by any of the traditional metaphysical 
methods. In other words, we may confess that we are not acquainted with 
analogia entis. ...‘*Datum’’ and ‘‘experience,’’ on the one hand, are en- 
tirely different from ‘‘object’’ and ‘‘event’’ on the other, as types of content 
among somethings-in-general. [Pp. 48-49.] 


The fact that experience drives us to observe such distinctions 
indicates to Dr. Wein that there is an order beyond experience. 
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Similarly, our discoveries of orders in nature and of indeter. 
minacies among events indicate that nature, too, has wider eon. 
nections. Events exist not only in natural union with other events, 
but in connection with non-temporal ‘‘affairs’’ or ‘‘somethings” 
which are in the world, though not in the order of events. And 
logical, mathematical structures enter into contexts which are 
cosmologically structured, and hence meta-logical. Thus the world 
is a congeries of somethings-or-other, but it is not a chaos, for these 
somethings keep apart, as if they knew their place in the world, 
This inability of anything to escape completely from everything is 
evidence that there is a universal structure. But, to repeat, this 
world-structure does not give the world a particular character, 
individuality, or existence. The world can not be understood as 
something, because anything is in it. 

Dr. Wein pays his respects to process philosophies by trying to 
conceive the world-structure as also an ordering, a process of co- 
ordination, a bringing together of beings in such a way that they 
generate ‘‘others.’’ Therefore, the cosmological principle is not 
that of identity, as the rationalists supposed, but that of con- 
nectedness (avoiding the sharp distinction between individual and 
context, or between term and relation). 

This, if I understand it properly, is the central thesis of Dr. 
Wein’s philosophical cosmology. I have knowingly robbed its 
exposition of a thousand refinements and intricacies, such as im- 
press the learned, and have tried to state it simply, in order to 
make it plausible to those who are uninitiated into the mysteries 
of Metakategoriallehre. This central thesis I seem to be able to 
understand. But I can not see where the argument goes on from 
here. There are many references to an Aufbau or construction of 
pure structure. And there is much talk of a ‘‘logic of structure.”’ 
What is here described is supposed to be a bare beginning of an 
exploration of world structure. But to me the book, despite the 
fact that it is a mere approach to cosmology, seems to exhaust 
the subject. What more can be said about it? The author in- 
geniously goes ’round and ’round and through and through his 
Kosmologische Isomorphie, without throwing much further light 
on the world. I would be inclined to agree with him in his general 
portrait of world-structure as being something which keeps us all 
apart most of the time. We all seem to be in the same boat and are 
not ourselves boats. But what is the boat, and is it going? The 
world keeps us both apart and together, but what more can we say 
about it? It is the difficulty in answering such questions which 
has made me despair of cosmology and content myself with 
ontological structures. 
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I do not wish to seem ungrateful or impatient after reading 
this most careful and cautious approach to the world, for the book 
iscertainly rewarding reading, full of fine points. Nevertheless, I 
believe most readers might feel as I do, and will mix their wonder 
with the hope that some further insights into world-structure will 
come to us from Dr. Wein. Otherwise, Kant himself might not 
trouble to turn over in his grave, if this is all the cosmology that 
he had failed to put an end to. However, Euclid and Aristotle 
would certainly rest uncomfortably, if they knew what was hap- 
pening to the world and its beings. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The following program is announced for the sixth annual 
meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America at the University 
of Chicago, March 25-26, 1955. 


Friday, March 25th. 


3:00-5:30 P.M. ‘‘Logic and Metaphysical Method.’’ Chair. 
man, Charles Hartshorne (University of Chicago) ; Richard 
Martin (University of Pennsylvania), Frederic B. Fitch 
(Yale University). Commentator to be announced. 
6:45 P.M. Dinner. 
‘‘Some Important but Empty Truths,’’ Presidential Address 
by Charles Hartshorne. Chairman: Ellen S. Haring 


Wellesley College). Commentator: John E. Smith (Yale 
University). 


Saturday, March 26th. 


9:30 A.M.—12 Noon. ‘‘The Hypothesis of Limited Faculties,” 
by Calvin D. Rollins (Brooklyn College). Chairman: Anita 
D. Fritz (University of Connecticut). Commentator: Paul 
Weiss (Yale University ).—\‘‘Space-Time or Time-Space?” 
by Milic Capek (Carleton College). Commentator: Robert 


M. Palter (University of Chicago). 

12:00-1:15. Lunch 

1:15-2:00. Business meeting. 

2:00-3:30. Panel Discussion: ‘‘Freedom.’’ Chairman: Paul 
Weiss. Participants: Newton P. Stallknecht (Indiana Uni- 


versity), Fr. Francis C. Wade (Marquette University), Wil- 
liam Earle (Northwestern University). 
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